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“We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with certain 
jnalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”— Declaration Independence. 
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LE ST AST ENE A AR SO EC VRE NNR RE 


TO OUR PATRONS. 

An apology is due for the delay of the pre- 
gent number, which would have been delivered 
with the punctuality for which we had made ar- 
. rangements, had it not been for circumstances 
4 over which we had no control. Serious indis- 

position has for a considerable time retarded our 
efforts, and even now paralyses them almost en- 
. tirely. 
en Our subscribers and friends, we hope, will 
ast accept this as sufficient palliation for their dis- 
mg appointment, at the same time we assure them 
that every thing which can be reasonably done 
will be put in operation to prevent a repetition 
of failure in future. 
to —— 
[We find it necessary again to urge our 
lebt patrons to transmit to us the amount of their 
let subscriptions as early as possible. We hope 
mn they will remember that periodicals are totally 
ssi. A « Uependent on this one source for their existence. 
yal And we have to regret that scarcely any remit- 


tances have been made since our accounts were 
sent out. 





The following letter from B. Lunpy is dated 
six weeks later than the one published in the 
last volume of the Genius, and is the only one 
received since. Those mentioned in this never 
came to hand. 

We think it best to publish the letter entire, 
to put his family and his numerous friends in 
possession of all the information respecting him 
which we possess. We hope to see him, face to 
face, soon.—Ep. : 

Monclova, 10th mo. 23d, 1833. 


Dear Friend—Again I have a probable chance 
to drop thee a line, via Matamoros. Having 
written before very recently, by way of New Or- 
leans, and also by way of Matamoros a short 
time previous, I shall now only say a few 
words. 

I reached this place (the seat of government 
of the States of Coahuila and Texas) in the even- 
ing of the 21st instant. pinta wrt gas 
cently swept through this part of the country, 
ike the “ besom of destruction,” that every thing 
seems to be “ out of joint,” relative to public bu- 











| siness. I brought with me a letter of introduc- 
tion to the Secretary of State, from my old friend 
Padilla, the Mexican I became acquainted with 
in Texas, in 1832. This letter has been pre- 
sented, and the Secretary is very friendly. This 
is all I have yet done; but I expect, to-day and 
to-morrow to do something further. It would 
be premature to hazard an opinion as to the fate 
of my mission. My hopes are yet strong, and I 
think something may be effected that will be of 
importance to us. 

My health is still good. I am now amon 
the great western rocky mountains, nearly 200 
miles further south than New Orleans. The 
weather has been very cool for a few days past; 
yesterday, however, was a quite mild summer 
day. All vegetation is green. There are im- 
mense numbers of flowers and blossoms to be 
seen. 

I shall expedite my business as fast as the na- 
ture of things will permit, and endeavour to get 
home again before long. 

I must beg thee to acquaint my friends, and 
especially my father’s family, with my present 
situation &c. I wrote much about business in 
my two other letters. I also wrote a number of 
letters to other persons besides thyself. 

With sentiments of the greatest respect, I re- 
main thy sincere friend, B. LUNDY. 

Evan Lewis. 
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“KENTUCKY GRADUAL EMANCIPA- 
TION SOCIETY.” 


It cheers the soul of an abolitionist to learn, 
that in the heart of a slave holding state, an as- 
sociation bearing the above title should have 
been formed, and that humanity and patriotism 
have united in lifting up the voice and the hand 
against the oppressor of man and opposer of 
God. 3 
The object of this association, whose name 
and style are, “ The Kentucky Society for the 
gradual relief of the State from Slavery,” has 
in view, not the continuation of slavery by 
means of deceptions similar to those of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society, but its “ abolition 
throughout the commonwealth.” 

The pretensions of these* philanthropists are 
modest and unassuming; but they are well as- 
sured of the concurring sentiments and feelings 
of thousands of their fellow citizens, and of the 


powerful and felicitous result of publie opinion, 
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now rapidly bearing upon the all absorbing sub- 
ject of stavery. The society repose confidence 
of ultimate success, not in themselves, but in the 
omnipotence of TRUTH. 


The language of the address is dignified, and | 


commends itself to the dispassionate considera- 
tion of an enlightened republic; for example :— 
“We would not pay so poor a compliment to 
the intelligence of our fellow citizens, as to at- 
tempt by formal argument to prove that involun- 
tary servitude is wrong in the abstract. The 
sentence of condemnation has been passed upon 
it by the civilized world ; and we venture the opi- 
nion that no respectable person will be found in 
our state to arraign the decision. The humanity 
of this nation denounces the African slave trade 
as piracy, and punishes the slaver with death, as 
an enemy of the human race.” 


In this address is a judicious contrast pre- 
sented of the original introduction, and present 
unnecessary continuance of slavery in our coun- 
try ; and the seeming resemblance of the moral 
aspect of each, is detected and exposed. The 
Jirst wrong is shown to have been inflicted in 
an age when the rights of man were scarcely 
appreciated, and heathenism was judged to be a 
crime worthy of chains and the privation of all 
the charities of life: the second is perpetrated 
by a nation “ enjoying the full blaze of that light 
which our own revolution, and other similar 
events have thrown upon the principles of civil 
and religious liberty.” 


The objections to abolition, namely, that it 
would be attended with insurmountable inconve- 
niences, difficulties and dangers, are fairly met 
and obviated; and it is proved, that wherever 
the experiment has been made, the results have 
uniformly been beneficial to both parties. One 
of the arguments in favor of abolition is stubborn 
indeed, viz: “in no one instance has slavery been 
abolished by a community, and aflerwards re- 
established.” 


The various plans 6f emancipation are next 
stated and compared in reference to their utility 
and safety; among these is simultaneous eman- 
cipation of the whole slave population, which is 
deprecated in the address, on the allegation of 
consequences which we take the liberty to assert 
were never realized. Even in the island of St. 
Domingo, the “events at which humanity shud- 
ders” did not result from emancipation, but 
from the impolitic and inhuman attempt by Na- 
poleon to reduce again to slavery those who had 
been liberated, We wish this to be borne in 


| 


| less favorable than now exist. 





| moment only is in our.power. 
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mind. Nevertheless, we heartly accord with the 
proposition to make immediate preparation for 
emancipation, Much of the argument in favor 
of this measure is cogent and unanswerable— 
One sentiment strikes us as having peculiar 
force, which is this:—“ Should we refuse to en. 
ter on the work of emancipation, our children 
will have to do it under circumstances much 
That which we 
might do as mere matter of justice or expe- 
diency, they may be compelled to do by neces. 
sity. No prudent man then should put a high 
estimate on negro property, as an advancement 
to his children many years hence.” This may 
be called argumentum ad bursam, or a circuit. 
ous method of reaching the conscience of a slave- 
holder. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the “ Ken- 
tucky Gradual Emancipation Society” have not 
more thoroughly emancipated themselves from 
the spirit of the Colonization Society, of which 
most of them are members.. They still talk as 
if it were expedient to promote the voluntary 
emigration of a portion of their fellow citizens, 
native Americans, many of them, not (to be sure) 
on the coast of Africa, but somewhere else, out 
of the way of equality with themselves. We 
hope that the society will, ere long, be convinced 
of the injustice and folly of making provision of 
any kind for the separation of the colored popu- 
lation from the white. Our duty is plain, is im- 
perious ; we must divest our minds of prejudice 
altogether, and look upon every native Ameri- 
can as entitled to equal privileges with any 
other; and consequently not to be insulted with 
even the suggestion, that he is incompetent, le- 
gally and morally, to select his own place of re- 
sidence, and pursue inoffensively his own mea- 
sures for the attainment of his lawful objects.— 
Indeed, we apprehend no danger of amalgama-. 
tion—that horrible result of equal rights so con- 
tinually at work in the imaginations of our 
southern exclusives,—provided both sexes of the 
colored population be educated in such a man- 
ner as to elevate them to the true dignity of hu- 
man beings. Common sense might teach us, 
that these would then be as averse from marry- 
ing the whites, as those now are from conjugal 
alliances with eclored partners. We _ think, 
_moreover, that objection’ on this score come 

with an ill grace from persons who, when sor- 
| did interest moves, find no abhorrence at concu- 
| binage with these “ detestable” blacks! 
| _ We cannot dismiss this interesting document, 
| faulty as we consider it in some degree, without 
| quoting a paragraph near the conclusion, which 
| has our entire approbation :— 

“In regard to the time most fit to commence 
the preparation to which we are inviting our 
countrymen, we would remark, that as the evil 
to be remedied has been, now is, and will be ra- 
pidly increasing, the past was better than the 
present, and the present is better than any future 
period. But the past is with the years beyond 
the flood, and cannot be recalled. The present 
‘ Now is the ac- 
cepted time’ for action—not a year of unneces- 
sary delay should occur.” 
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THE AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


We have read, with much interest, a letter 
from the editor of the New York Evangelist, to 
S. W. Benedict, dated Washington City, Jan. 
23, 1834, some extracts from which we present 
to our readers without comment at this time. 

“T have just returned from a scene, which, n- 
til I came here, I had not expected ever to witness. 
And though I am glad of one opportunity, yet, 
for the honor of my country, for humanity, for 
my own feelings, I wish never to witness it again. 
Ihave seen with my own eyes, under the ju- 
risdiction of the Congress of the United States, 
the place, persons, apparatus and subjects of the 


AMERICAN SLAVE TRADE.” 

After informing his correspondent of his in- 
troduction, by “ friend George Drinker,” to the 
gentleman in the city of Alexandria who super- 
intends the principal “dispository of human 
commodities, in this mart of ten miles square, 
which our nation holds open for the traffic in 
the bodies and souls of men,”—and after doing 
justice to the character of the gentleman, for his 
integrity and openness in his dealings, for his 
uniform exertions in redressing abuses growing 
out of the nature of his business, and in afford- 
ing facilities for the recovery of the liberty of 
those unjustly sold into bondage, by which he 
had often subjected himself to much trouble and 
expense, he describes the depository in the fol- 
lowing words :— 

“We accordingly proceeded to the outskirts of 
the city, until we came to a handsome, three 
story brick house, very handsomely painted, 
with green blinds. It had a large yard, perhaps 
300 feet square, enclosed by a close board fence, 
neatly whitewashed, and almost filled with va- 


tious small buildings. Over the door was the 
sign, Franxuin & AmpriEp.” 


These principals in the concern being inform- 
ed that Joshua Leavitt and his companion were 
from the north, where no slaves were held, and 
that they had a desire to witness somewhat of 
the operation of the slave trade, one of the gen- 
tlemen very readily and politely gave every in- 
formation in his power, and with perfect fair- 
hess, as the editor of the Evangelist believes. 


“He said he could tell, very nearly, the whole 
number of slaves carried from the District in a 
ary The number last year was about a 1000, 

t it would be very much increased this year. 
The rise in the price of cotton at the South—the 
pressure for money at the North, would bring a 
eg many slaves into market. He expected 

ir house alone would ship at least 11 or 1200. 

ey have two vessels of their own constantly 
employed in carrying slaves to New-Orleans. 

vessels are brigs, of about 160 to 200 tons, 


and they usually carry about one slave to a ton. 
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A principal reason of their purchasing the ves- 
sels was to prevent the holds from being over 
crowded. Before, when they depended upon 
freighting, as the more slaves the more profit to 
to the ship owner, the vessels used to be so much 
crowded that the slaves would get sick, and so 
come to market in bad order. It was to his in- 
terest to have them appear fresh and healthy. 
To the question whether this slave trade ever 
led to selling and buying those who were law- 
fully free, he said he had no doubt it did, fre- 
quently, for said he, ‘every kind of busines is 
cursed with mean fellows, and there are such 
characters in ours, who would not mind buying 
a man they knew to be free if they could get 
him at haif price.’ But he had done all in his 
power to prevent such things. It was an object 
with him to do business in such a way that gen- 
tlemen who traded with their house should al- 
ways know whom they dealt with. 

He then politely invited us to go out and see 


the slaves, We were first Taken_into a paved 
yard 40 or 50 Teet sqiiire, with a very high brick 


wall, and about half of it covered with a roof. 
The wall was whitewashed, and the pavement 
perfectly clean. A pump in the centre furnished 
an ample supply of water. In the covered part 


4 was a long table covered with tin plates, each 


containing an allowance of bread and boiled 
meat, apparently wholesome in quality, and 
sufficient in quantity for persons confined to a 
space so limited, without labor. This yard is 
appropriated to the men,'the two sexes being 
entirely separated, except at their meals. He 
ordered the men to be called out from the cellar 
where they sleep, and they soon came up, to the 
number I should say, of 50 or 60, and ranged 
themselves irregularly before us. ‘They were 
all of them sufficiently clothed, as far as I could 
judge, having alsoshoes andstockings. He point- 
ed to two young men, whose clothes were quite, 
comfortable, and almost new, and said, ‘ Those 
fellows are from Virginia, and that is the way 
the Virginia niggers come. I gave $500 a piece 
for them last week.’ A boy of sixteen next at- 
tracted notice, who was clad in an abundance 
of ragged cast-off clothes, including boots, that 
were all too large, and made to touch his body 
in spots by the help of strings. ‘That boy is 
from Maryland, that’s the way they come from 
Maryland—you see the difference.’ There was 
none among them that looked very old or sickly, 
nor could J discover any particular indications 
of despondency or unhappiness. Several were 
boys, down, I should say, to ten years old. 
While they were standing, he ordered the 
girls to be called out, when a door opened and 
about 50 women and small children came in, 
and immediately ranged themselves at the table. 
They were all clothed decently, in course but 
apparently comfortable garments. Some three 
or four had children so young, that they brought 
them in their arms. And I thought I saw in 
the faces of these mothers, some indications of 
irrepressible feeling. It seemed to me the 
hugged their little ones very closely, and that a 
cold perspiration stood on their foreheads, and I 
thought I saw tears too. Why should they not 
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feel? Suppose it had been your child, and you | about to ship a cargo, they went to the wharf, 


supposed it very likely the stranger had come 
to bu it and ‘ant it off a thousand miles, into 
hopeless slavery. There was about 20 children 
under 10 yearsof age. The gentleman said the 
way he came to have so many children was, 
that he had just bought a whole gang of 50 or 
60, belonging to the estate of a Dr. Marshall, 
who had lately died. Whether he was a rela- 
tive of the Chief Justice, he did not know. He 
said he should sell them all together, and that 
they were more valuable in consequence of their 
being acquainted, and would fetch a higher 
price in market to sell them all together. He 
said also, that he never would sell his slaves so 
as to separate husband and wife, or mother and 
child. He had recently been urged to buy a 
man, who had made himself obnoxious in some 
way. He was even offered for twelve and a half 
cents, if he would carry him to New-Orleans. 
But the fellow had a wife in the neighborhood, 
and they did not like to be separated, and he 
would have nothing to do with it.” 


They found their lodging place, the cellar, 
“ clean, dry and well aired, with a fire burning 
briskly in the fire place,”—but their feelings 
were somewhat depressed by “the strong iron 
grated door which closed the entrance,” and two 
rings made of round iron, about three-fourths of 
an inch thick, fastened to the floor about as far 
apart as a man’s length.” The women’s cham- 
ber and hospital partook of the general comfort 
of the establishment. The cook room, and cir- 
cumstances connected with it, are thus de- 
scribed :— 


“Qur next visit was to the cook room, which 
made part of a long, two story brick building. 
That building, he said, was occupied by those 
whom he could trust to go abroad. He said he 
often bought those in the neighborhood, who 
had good characters, and could be trusted to go 
at large into the town. In the cook-room we 
saw a little boy and girl, five or six years old, 
who were better dressed than the others. Their 
complexions were quite light, their features 
bright and beautiful, and their clothes had an 
air of neatness and taste, such as free mothers 
love to impart to their little ones. He said the 
mother of these had been with him some time. 
Of the whole number that we saw, I should 
judge that about half bore in their complexion, 
evident traces of the white man’s blood and the 
white man’s sin. Indeed I should think that 
nearly the same proportion holds good among 
all the colored people I have seen, proving con- 
clusively, that not emancipation but slavery pro- 
duces the “amalgamation” of the two races 
which is so much deprecated, while its causes 
are cherished and retained. We returned to the 
office, and having declined the polite offer of a 
glass of wine, or brandy and water, and thanked 
me proprietor for his attentions, we took our 
eave.” 


where lay the ship “'Tribune,” the captain of 
which very obligingly took them to all parts of the 
vessel, which they describe. The writer, after 
observing, that “ this business cannot but lead to 
occasional occurrences of special hardships,” 
relates some cases :— 


“Friend George Drinker has long been an ae. 
tive member of the Abolition Society at Alexan. 
dria, and has had an active agency in deliverin 
many who had been unjustly sold to the traders, 
He was deeply affected with a case, some time 
ago, where a colored father came over from Ma. 
ryland to look for his sons who were free, but 
had been taken away. Mr. D. went with him 
to the receptacle, and when he entered, the old 
man exclaimed, “There are my boys,” and the 
lads sprang to him and clung around his neck, 
as we may easily conceive, with unutterable 
emotions. 

Another case which occurred within a year, 
was that of the slaves belonging to the estate of 
the late Judge , of Maryland, brother of a 
former justice in the U.S. Court. The judge 
left 25 or 30 slaves, but by his will he left them 
all free. And to prevent their being sold under 
any pretence that the personal estate was not 
sufficient to pay his debts, (for if the personal 
property will not pay a man’s debts, the slaves 
must be taken ont of the will before the land,) 
he expressly directed a particular piece of land 
to be sold for that purpose. The heir, however, 
sold them all to F. & A., and they were brought 
to the depository, the vessel was ready to sail, 
their names were actually on the bill of lading, 
and they would have been gone in an hour or 
two, when intelligence was brought to Mr. D. 
that they were unlawfully held. The trades 
immediately took them off from the bill, and 
sent them back to Maryland were the necessary 
legal steps have been taken to establish their 
right to to liberty.” 


Although the writer has with much effort 
given a narrative which deserves the character 
of “ unimpassioned,” yet he adds, “ What I have 
thought and felt, I can never tell to man— 
Whether I shall ever sleep again, seems more 
than I can predict. It seems strangely unnatu- 
ral that any American should sxExp, while his 
country countenances and aids such transat- 
tions in regard to so many thousands and thow- 
sands of her native born citizens.” 

He concludes with the following soliloquy :— 


“But I could not help exclaiming to myself, 
This, after all, is the colonization, by which 
Maryland and Virginia are freeing themselves 
from the curse (but not the sin) of slavery. This, 
too, is the effective, prevailing, successful sys- 
tem, which is protected by American laws, both 
of the states and the nation, and which the peo- 
ple are so much afraid to have even looked at 








Having a curiosity to see one of their vessels, 





or whispered about, by public opinion. This 
my country holds as the apple of her eye, and 
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frowns if one even point at it. In fine, this and 
only this, is properly entitled to the name of 
American CoLoNizaTION.” 





Review of an “ Address before the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society of Philadelphia, 1st mo. 16th, 
1834. By Edwin P. Atlee, M. D. 


We are cheered at the opening of a bright 
day, wherein the true principles of Christian 
philanthropy are advancing with steady, unde- 
viating steps, and are maintained with dignity 
in the face of pseudo-republicanism, avarice and 
hypocrisy ; in defiance of the floods of obloquy 
and falsehood, which are issuing from the press 
and pulpit, against the advocates of justice, mer- 
cy and truth, who have recently formed them- 
selves into a phalanx, under the name of “ The 
American Anti-Slavery Society,”—a phalanx not 
to be broken or discomfitted, by the boasting 
(even unto bursting) “ American Colonizatiow 
Society.” 

The author of this address occupies a respect- 
able rank among the physicians of our city, and 
has for several years been among the prominent 
advocates for the rights of the African, as an ac- 
tive member of the Pennsylvania Abolition So- 
ciety, 

His exordium was a pathetic appeal to the 
honor and patriotism of his fellow citizens. 


“It is a lamentable, an humbling truth, that in 


the 58th year of our country’s independence, | 


when, agreeably to our professions to the world, 
our institutions should now be dispensing the 
fruition of republican freedom to every man 
within our borders, and the pledged security of 
‘ual rights, there exists the necessity for the 
formation of associations for the overthrow of a 
monster of oppression, a system of tyranny 
more gross and abhorrent in its features, com- 
pared with former eras, than the world has ever 
tolerated—I allude to sLavery, as it is legalized 
in these United States.” 

After stating the memorable fact, that the 
first abolition society in the world was organized 
in this city, previously to our struggle for inde- 
pendence as a nation; and having adverted to 
the present consistent and exalted character of 
the said society, notwithstanding a concurrence 
of unfavorable ‘circumstances; the orator re- 
minded his hearers, that early and continued ap- 
Peals have been urged upon congress, “ for the 
ebolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and other territories under its exclusive juris- 
diction” —but hitherto in vain. He then, in un- 
compremising terms, showed the present state 
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of national feeling on the subject, and the ne- 
cessity of faithfulness in those who really prize 
our inestimable institutions. 


“Such, however, has become the national 
drunkenness in this iniquity, and the deadly 
lethargy of the country, that the time has ar- 
rived, when the true lovers of our pure and una- 
dultered institutions must ‘lift up the voice like 
a trumpet, and show the people their transgres- 
sions and sins.’ Itis no time now to cry ‘ peace, 
peace,’ when this whole nation, through the pa- 
ralyzing policy of the northern press,and through 
the boasting defiance of Eternal Power, and self 
complacent security of southern governments, is 
hastening to premature dissolution. The fearful 
accumulation of slavery is the real cause of most 
of our national difficulties. Conceal it as we 
may, this is the root of bitterness between the 
states—-this is the canker worm which gnaws at 
the very vitals of our body politic,” 


Relative to the sophism of “ abstract slavery,” 
the author very pertinently observed :— 

“ For ourselves, we cannot comprehend the 
meaning of slavery in the abstract. Is there, 
we ask, no absolute, unconditional bondage, no 
brutal servitude of our fellow men in these 
United States? Does it exist only in the mind 
as an ‘ignis fatuus?’ Is it possible to consider 
it without reference to particular persons or 
things? Under such oblique, sophisticated vi- 
sion, the ‘proper time’ (for the abolition of 
slavery) will never be discovered.” 

He proceeded to exhibit, in heart-appalling 
detail, the real, not the abstract, truths in rela- 
tion to our “ national sin” and “ national curse,” 
in which he took occasion “to draw the atten- 
tion of the female part of the interesting assem- 
bly, whose influence upon general sentiment, 
and whose efficient moral power over the hearts 
and understandings of mankind, are acknow- 
ledged to be preéminent.” He adduced the au. 
thorities of the laws of Maryland, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Mississippi and Louisiana, which 
all “ united in pronouncing the fiat of perpetual 
slavery upon every individual whose mother may 
have been colored ;” and referred to a letter, 
dated Nov. 15, 1825, which was addressed to 
Professor James, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in which it is shown, that in South Caro. 
lina, even white children born of a slave mother 
were enslaved. On this subject he said :— 

“T leave my intelligent audience to interpret 
why the helpless infant shares the condition of 
the mother! Such is the holy indignation I 
feel in contemplating this sbeanlnall shataiih. 
that were I to dwell upon the’ subject I should 


utter language which would inflict pangs upon 
the feelings of slave holders, as inhuman a the 
lashes upon the bare bodies of their slaves. And yet 
abolitionists are denounced by too many of their 
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countrymen, as “ sickly philanthropists, fanatics, | ercised, not by himself only in person, but by 


incendiaries,” &c. for endeavouring to rouse the 
moral energies of the people of this nation, so 
that such laws may be repealed, and every hu- 
man being reinstated in those inalienable rights 
to which nature and nature’s Godentitle them.” 

Most of the authorities adduced by Dr. Atlee 
were taken from “ Stroud’s Sketch of the Laws 
relating to Slavery in the several states of the 
United States of America,” published in 1827, 
“a work which ought to be carefully perused 
and impartially examined by every lover of free- 
dom, and compared with the fundamental doc- 
trines of our republic, and with the principles of 
the Christian religion.” 

He then presented his audience with nume- 
rous specimens of the practical operation of 
slave law, as vouched by sundry newspapers re- 
cently received by him, viz. the New Orleans 
Argus, Nashville Whig, New Orleans Courier, Sa- 
vannah Georgian, Charleston Mercury, Charles- 
ton Evening Post, Richmond Compiler, Peters- 
burg Intelligencer, Washington National Intel- 
ligencer and Richmond Whig; in all of which 
were advertisements for the sale at public auc- 
tion, of men, women and children doomed to in- 
terminable slavery. The following are select- 
ed :— 

From the New Orleans Courier, Dec. 20, 1833. 

“ By ‘I’. Mossy. On Wednesday, the 22d of 
January next, at 12 o’clock, at the Exchange, 


will be sold for account of the creditors, &c. 100 
slaves of both sexes and of different ages.” 


“By F. Doutittietr. Pierre Hutchet Kernion 
vs. His Creditors. Pursuant to an order of the 
honorable the court &c. I shall offer for sale &c. 
Fanny, a negress of about 17 years, maimed in 
the hip. Elsy, a negress, aged about 20 years, 
with her child 22 months old &c. &c.” 


From the Charleston Mercury, Dec. 21, 1833. 

“ Norice—Estate Sate. 135 negroes, mules 
and cattle &c.” 

The orator then gave a summary of the le- 
gally established relations subsisting between 
master and slave in this “land of liberty,” this 
“asylum for the oppressed of all nations,” this 
“land of the free and home of the brave.” 

I. “The master may determine the kind and 


degree and time of labor, to which the slave 
shall be subjected.” 


II. “The master may supply the slave with 
such food and clothing only, both as to quantity 
and quality, as he may think proper, or find 


convenient.” 
III. “The master may, at his discretion, in- 


flict any punishment upon the person of the 
slave.” 





IV. “ All the power of the master may be ex- 


any one whom he may depute as his agent.” 


V. “Slaves have no legal rights of property in 
things, real or personal, but whatever they may 
acquire, belongs, in point of law, to their mas. 
ters.” 

VI. “ The slave, being a personal chattel, is at 
all times liable to be sold absolutely, or mort. 
gaged, or leased at the will of his master.” 


VII. “ He may also be sold by process of law, 
for the satisfaction of the debts of a living, or 
the debts and bequests of a deceased master, at 
the suit of creditors or legatees.” 


VIII. “ A slave cannot be a party before a ju. 
dicial tribunal, in any species of action against 
his master, no matter how atrocious may have 
been the injury received from him.” 


IX. “Slaves cannot redeem themselves, nor 
obtain a change of masters, though cruel treat. 
ment may have rendered such change-necessary 
for their personal safety.” 

X. “Slaves being objects of property, if in. 
jured by a third person, their owners may bri 
suit, and recover damages for the injury.” 

XI. “ Slaves can make no contract.” 

XII. “Slavery is hereditary and perpetual.” 


These facts, together with the penalties in 
most of the slave holding states for instructing 
the slaves in literature or religion, afford a se. 
rious and condemning comment on the preten- 
sions of Bible Societies and Missionary Socie. 
ties, and other similar institutions. ‘The orate 
adverted to these in the following words :— 


“ But especially in this our own, our nati 
land, are philosophers, statesmen and phila. 
thropists uniting the influence of their pens 
their eloquence and their beneficence, to convey 
to the humblest child of the republic the trea 
sures of useful knowledge. And for what pur 
pose? To exalt the character of its citizens, 
and thereby secure the perpetuity and glory o 
our country. And yet where are they who aed 
for the christianizing of the poor, the oppressed, 
the degraded slave? Where are they who pois 
to the millions of the despised descendants of 
Africa in our own !and, and urge their claims! 
Small indeed is the band, and almost unobser'- 
ed, But “ greater is He that is in them, tha 
they that are in the world.” Whatever may 
their present obscurity, however their principles 
may be denounced and their designs misrept¢ 
sented, the time must come, sooner or later, 
when general sentiment will pronounce the 
the real lovers and benefactors of their country.” 


He expatiated feelingly on the awful assump 
tion of power by slave holders, whose enact 
ments were in open violation of the Divine com 
mandments, and of our boasted declaration o 
independence, quoted at some length the sent 
ments of the venerable Jefferson, and adverted 
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ples of for the extinction of slavery, he proved to 
be utterly futile: 


“ The annual increase of the slave population 
(said the Doctor) is more than 60,000. The so- 
ciety alluded to must therefore remove this 
amount first, and immediately. The cost of 
such removal, without considering the tonnage, 
abstracted from our regular commerce, will 
amount, at the computation of 30 dollars a head, 
which is far below the actual expense, to the 
immense sum of $1,800,000.* But whence is 
this sum to be derived? The advocates of the 
scheme cannot seriously believe that they can 
owe it; and if they should, there will be still 
eft behind the two millions and a half to be 
transported. ‘To expose this subject in a clear 
light, I will give an extract of a communication 
from a Baptist minister, (C. P. Grosvenor.) He 
says :— If it be at all needful to take notice of 
the American Colonization Society, I will say, 
that through culpable inattention I remained 
strangely ignorant of it, in respect to both its 
ultimate bearing on slavery, and its boasted 
power of removing the colored people from this 
country, until after I had appeared as its advo 
eate on July 3th, 1831, in a public address in 
this town (Salem, Mass.) On a review of that 
address, I perceived that my own argument was 
unsound. This discovery turned my thoughts 
with great seriousness to an inquiry into its 
real claims on my confidence and support, and 
the result was my decided conviction of its utter 
powerlessness to accomplish the proposed object. 
It is demonstrable, that ina war with Great Bri- 
tain it would be as wise to rely on a single 
schooner to resist effectually her entire navy, as 
it is to rely on any project for the transportation 
of two and a half millions of colored people with 
their annual increase of 60,000, it being neces- 
sary, in order to effect this object in 100 years, 
to transport 100,000 every year. At an expense 
of $60 per head, which is less than it has cost 
hitherto, the annual expenditure would -be 
6,000,000 of dollars, and the whole expense 600 
millions. I would as soon attempt to lade out 
the ocean with my pen, as to enter on the work 
of transportation as a hopeful cure of this evil.” 


After some remarks elicited by the candid 
sentiments of this convert from colonization, the 
Doctor insisted that the only method to be 
adopted, was “to repent of our iniquity so that 
through the influence of the love of God shed 
abroad in the heart, we may be enabled to di- 
vest ourselves of the cruel prejudice which 
would hold the colored man for ever distinct and 
separate, as repugnant to our republican feelings 


*It is proved by the recent expose of the 
transactions of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, that the average expense of transportation 
per head has been $80; so that, at this rate, the 
removal of the annual increase alone would cost 


the astounding sum of sx MILLIONS SIX HUNDRED 
THOUSAND DOLLARS! 








and dangerous to our republican institutions, 
Is he not the fellow heir of immortality with us? 
Do we not know, that as the workmanship of 
the same Almighty hand, he is equally suscepti- 
ble with us of mental cultivation? If so, what 
is to prevent him from becoming a useful and 
worthy citizen? We owe it to conscience, to 
patriotism, to humanity, to posterity, that the 
generation now rising to enjoy the blessings and 
sustain the responsibilities of civil and religious 
liberty, should not be left to grope in the dark- 
ness of ignorance, and thus to disgrace still 
more the institutions of our fathers.” 

To dwell circumstantially on the merits of 
this address, would occupy more space than can 
be spared; but we cannot close our review with- 
out giving the author’s sentiments on the recent 
act of the legislature of Louisiana, entitled “ An 
act repealing the several prohibitory luws against 
the introduction of slaves into the state of Lou- 
isiana.” 


“It is said, that ‘When the judgments of the 
Lord are in the earth, men learn righteousness.’ 
Not so is it with slave holders! This act was 
passed to supply the deficiency caused by the 
ravages of cholera. What a comment on the 
assertion, that slavery is to be eradicated by the 
removal of even many slaves from the country. 
Even the solemn call of Deity loosens not the 
chains. Nothing but the united, powerful de- 
mands of the community at large, can avert this 
national sin. Ours is a country of laws made 
by the people. To them we must appeal, Many 
who regard not the laws of the Almighty, do 
fear the popular indignation. Look to Great 
3ritain. The immortal WiLserForce, the vene- 
rable CLarkson, and their persevering coadju- 
tors, kept the subject of abolition before the 
view of that nation, despite the opposition from 
the dignitaries of church and state, from an un. 
principled press, and a people once as lethargic 
as the people of the United States. But their 
cause was the cause of eternal justice; and 
knowing in whom they trusted, they ceased not 
in their efforts until they revolutionized the go- 
vernment and people, and freed their country 
from its foul stain, Ys, my republican fellow 
citizens, let us blush! that the nation against 
whom our fathers recorded their solemn protest 
for its tyranny, has tarnished for ever our fair 
fame.” 


The modest, yet animated and firm manner 
of the speaker, during the delivery of his ad- 
dress, gave evidence of the sincerity of his con- 
cluding words :—* We seek no worldly glory— 
we ask no worldly honor. We desire only to 
do our duty in the sight of God, that through 
his goodness and mercy we may be instrumental 
in averting from our beloved, our guilty coun- 
try, the pending judgments of his indignation.” 
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GREAT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Since the formation of the Colonization So- 
ciety, we have believed it our duty frequently} to 
discuss its claims upon the patronage of the 
public; and have on all such occasions main- 
tained a decided and unconditional opposition to 
its plans and principles. 

We have thought that many humane and 
philanthropic individuals had been induced to 
support the scheme because they believed that 
by so doing they were advancing the cause of 
abolition, and of the true interests of the colored 
race, and though we have not hesitated to up- 
raid this class of individuals, for their neglect in 
investigating the real merits of the colonization 
project, yet we have been fully satisfied, that ere 
long, the film would fall from their eyes, and 
they would again return to the abolition ranks. 

Notwithstanding the unexampled demonstra- 
tions of public support which this society has 
uniformly received—although the current of po- 
pular fayor seemed to bear it along so prosper- 
ously and so triumphantly, yet the appearance 
of every annual report has tended to convince us 
that its existence was soon to terminate, and 
that, too, amidst wide spread regrets, that all 
the time, and money, and influence, and bene- 
volent desires, which have been expended in its 
behalf, had not been directed to the great work 
of universal emancipation. 

There is something so positively ridiculous in 
the idea, that the colonization of a few hundred 
of our colored fellow citizens in Liberia, (even 
admitting the benevolence and utility of the ob. 
ject,) was calculated even in the remotest de- 
gree to affect the overthrow of slavery, or to be- 
nefit those who remained in their native coun- 
try, that, independent of all the other fallacies 
of the system, we could not believe that the in- 
telligent people of this country could be long 
deluded by such prete or that honest sup- 
porters of the scheme could much longer fancy 
that they themselves helieved such a sentiment. 


We have been fully persuaded, from recent 
events, that the period was not far distant, when 
the question would not be, who is for coloniza- 
tion? and who for abolition? but who is for the 
continuance and perpetuation of slavery, and 
who is against it? 

When the people arrange themselves under 
these banners—when inquiry flows freely in this 
ehannel—when arguments, reason, facts, and 





asieieieeidinienaeameeaienmemeeiandeeneimeiniamieeeemaiaaiinmeciedaemimenrrteet 
upon the question, then we will not hesitate to 


predict the speedy and effectual overthrow of 
this nefarious system. Preparatory to this de. 
sirable period, however, the Colonization So. 
ciety, with all its pretences, must fall—and 
hence our feeble efforts have been faithfully and 
honestly directed against it. 

We are gratified to perceive by the report of 
the proceedings of the annual meeting at Wash. 
ington, now before us, that, in the language of 
the annual report, “a crisis has arrived in the 
history of the society,” and to be almost assured 
from the general complexion of the proceedings 
of the meeting, that this crisis is but a warning 
to the public that the institution is about to ex- 
pire. 

Our columns will not admit of a full expose 
of the alarming state of things divulged by the 
numerous Honorable and Reverend gentlemen 
who addressed the meeting. 


The prevailing character of all the speeches 
betray a state of despondency and discourage. 
ment as to the success of the colonization 
scheme, among the wise men who have so zeal. 
ously supported it, which we had scarcely ex- 
pected. They seem at last to have discovered, 
that it is. impossible for the society longer to 
exist—at least, under its present organization. 

We have not yet seen the annual report, but 
from the extracts which were read at the meet- 
ing at Washington, we gather that “ Dr. Mech- 
lin, the colonial agent, who had just returned, 
stated that out of 649 emigrants who had ar- 
rived last in Liberia, 134 have died already,”— 
that the two physicians who had the chief me- 
dical direction of the colony, had returned to 
the United States in search of health, leaving 
Dr. Mechlin, the governor, to atténd to their 
duties, in addition to his political affairs, he hav- 
ing also suffered severely from repeated attacks 
of disease. We are not informed whether, by 
his return, the colony is left without a physician, 
but should presume from this statement that 
such is the fact. 

Thus it is that our frequent assertions touch- 
ing the mortality of the climate, are now fully 
acknowledged through the official organ of the 
society. The fact can no longer be concealed, 
that this African colony is actually the sepulchre 
for hundreds of our fellow men, who are urgently 
induced to emigrate thither, by the most glow- 
ing and encouraging prospects, held out to them 
by their pretended friends—and yet coloniza- 








enlightened patriotism, are brought fully to bear 


| tionists complain thgt the colored people are ob- 

















stinate, and perverse in refusing to be transport- | 
ed to a climate from which their own agents [ 
and officers are obliged to flee, and in which 
the elements of destruction to human life are 
acknowledged by themselves to abound. 

Is it possible that the people will longer per- 
sist in giving their support to this system, at 
least, on the ground of its humanity and bene- 
volence, with such facts fairly placed before 
them ? 

Again, says the report— 

“During the last year, complaints had arisen 
extensively against the society and the colony ; 
and it must be confessed that they are not 
wholly unfounded, but demand the most prompt 
and energetic action to apply the proper remedy. 
Some of these complaints arise from defects in 
the method of supplying the necessities of the 
colonists, the inadequacy of medical aid, the ex- 
pensiveness of many of their operations, the de- 
lay in suppressing the traffic in ardent spirit at 
the colony, &c. The society would not be slow 
to abandon any measure which should be ascer- 
tained to be wrong.” 

Thus after a period of seventeen years, the 
members of the society are just beginning to 
discover its glaring defects. The dawn of un- 
certainty and doubt has opened upon them, and 
they are now ready to do penance for their 
many faults, and to make any amends that may 
be deemed serviceable. 

Again, says the report— 

“The demand for aid in Liberia, owing partly 
to the failure of the rice crop, had created a 
pressure beyond the means of the’ society, not- 
withstanding the reduction in the number of 
emigrants, and the liberality of the public during 
the past year.” 

This short extract discloses the slim condition 
of the financial concerns of the society, a more 
accurate statement of which we derive from the 
report of the treasurer. From this document it 
appears that the society has fallen short up- 
wards of forty thousand dollars, to meet the ex- 
Penses of the present year; in other words, this 
mighty institution, which has absorbed so large 
& portion of the interests and patronage of the 
humane and enlightened public, and which at 
the present moment is exalted before the world, 
48 @ most stupendous monument of public be- 
neficence, is actually bankrupt ! 

How far the failure of the rice crop has been | 
instrumental in this downfall, we will not un- 
dertake to determine—leaving the question to 
the common sense of our readers. 











One more extract from the report will evince _ country and the union as si 


the conclusion to which the managers seem to 
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have arrived in contemplating the direful condi- 
tion of their affairs:— | 

“ A crisis has arrived in the history of our so- 
ciety. The nation is rapidly making up its 
permanent judgment respecting our claims, 
And although it must be confessed, a powerful 
sentiment is forming against us, yet the Board 
confidently trust our principles will not fail. A 
good cause will bear the closest scrutiny. If it 
is benevolent to promote a voluntary separation 
of the people of color from the white race, al- 
though partial evils in our operation may be ad- 
mittéd to exist, our fundamental principle will 
remain entire. We can rejoice in all efforts to 
promote the d of mankind. We are clear 
that the gospel is the only adequate remedy for 
the various evils in our world. But as we un- 
derstand it, that remedy is always gentle, peace- 
ful, gradual, in its mode of operation. Under 
such an influence we trust our society will 
achieve a work for Africa which will be remem- 
bered with gratitude when her pyramids shall 
be no more.” 

This is evidently the language of men hoping 
against hope; and however much we may pity 
their misfortunes, yet our interest in the great 
cause of freedom causes us to rejoice in the be- 
lief, that these hopes will prove false and nuga- 
tory. 

After the reading of this appalling report, the 
learned advocates of the society attempt to place 
a fair complexion upon its ruined prospects, by 
long and eloquent speeches, inquiries, amend- 
ments, &c. &c. 

Amongst the causes of their unexpected cala- 
mities, the interference of abolitionists stands 
conspicuous. 

This class of individuals, who but a short 
time since were sneered at and ridiculed as an 
insignificant party, “a few northern agitators—. 
a handful of fanatics with more blood than 
brains,” &c. &c., have suddenly assumed, in 
the view of these gentlemen, the attitude of a 
powerfully influential and increasing party; and 
it is even asserted by one of the reverend speak. 


| ers, that if the colonizationists “ do not rally and 


move forward, the people at large will be car. 
ried away by this wind of doctrine” —(alluding 
to the doctrine of abolitionists.) 

Even the motives of abolitionists have been 
respectfully noticed! Gerrit Smith, one of the 
ablest advocates of the colonization cause, in 
speaking of the anti-slavery party, holds this 
language :— . 

“T am willing to believe their views are as 
honest, as benevolent, and as patriotic as our 
own—that the members of that society love 
as we 


do. They allege that it is by moral influence 
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alone, and the application of truth to the con- 
sciences of men, that they seek to accomplish 
their object—and I believe them. I know there 
is an extensive belief to the contrary. But I 
have never been able to find the least particle of 
evidence that they contemplate or desire any 
interference that is not strictly consistent with 
law, justice and humanity.” 

The same gentleman has presented a very 
sensible expose of the true objects of the 
society, in the following extract from his 
speech :— 

“The opinion is gaining ground rapidly at 
the North, that our society obstructs the pro- 
gress of emancipation. And I could wish that 
we had given no occasion. But we have given 
some occasion. We are not an anti-slavery so- 
ciety. We have literally nothing to do with 
slaves. Our constitution confines us to another 
class of persons entirely. Whatever some of 
our members or agents may have said, our so- 
ciety sets up no pretensions to the abolition of 
slavery: And those who denounce us for not 
doing this, might with the same propriety de- 
nounce the Bible Society, or any similar insti- 
tution, for not going out of their limits to pro- 
mote the abolition of slavery.” 


One of the most prominent objections to the 
colonizationists, is thus candidly admitted by 
the same speaker. 

“ But there is another objection against this 
society, which to my mind is still more weighty. 
It is, that it has been greatly, lamentably, wick- 
edly deficient in pity for the free people of co- 
lor. Their number in this land is more than 
four hundred thousand. They are scattered 
through all our states, but every where they 
have law, custom and prejudice arrayed against 
them. They are persecuted at the north as 
well as it the south. And whenever I hear the 
people of the north complain of the cruel treat- 
ment of the blacks at the south, I cannot but 
exclaim, O what hypocrisy! It is the settled 
policy of my own native state of New York, I 
am ashamed and grieved to confess it, but it is 
true, that the whole policy has been to keep this 
people vile, by withholding from them every in- 
ducement to well doing. We make even the 
gift of freedom a mockery.” 


We really think from the above extracts, and 
several others which might be cited, that G. S, 
if he do not rally to the doctrines of his coloni- 
zation friends, “will be carried away by this 
wind of doctrine” of the abolitionists. He is 
certainly, upon some important points, an able 
representative of their sentiments. 

Extracts of a similar import might be pre- 
sented, did our columns justify it, from the re- 
marks of R. J. Breckenridge, of Baltimore, an- 
ather influential and leading supporter of the 
society. The following sentiment is so fully ac- 





the abolition school, that we cannot forbear no. 
 ticing it. 

“ No man can read either the Old Testament 
or the New, but he must see that it is hostile to 
slavery. And though you may say that, as 
Christians, it is out of our province to urge such 
considerations upon the government, yet as 
Christians we may spealy to one another, and 
admonish each other of wrong. And, sir, as 
the man who kills another is prima facie a mur. 
derer, and is held to clear himself by showing 
justifiable grounds for his deed, so the man who 
claims title in his fellow man, in his bones and 
sinews and blood, shall be considered prima 
facie a sinner, and shall be held to prove that 
his title has originated in such circumstances, 
and is held for such purposes, as are consistent 
with the spirit and principles of the gospel. And, 
sir, the Presbyterian church, of which I am a 
member, can bring forward three hundred thou. 
sand persons who will maintain this, and will 
act upon it.” 

But why is it, that the advocates of coloniza- 
tion have not come out candidly with their real 
objects until this late period? Why have their 
agents been instructed to hold up to one class of 
the people the idea, that their society tended to 
the overthrow of slavery—and to another of dif. 
ferent sentiments, that they contemplated no in. 
terference with the subject? A course of per. 
fect candor and honesty upon this subject 
would have saved them the chagrin and odium 
which will now be cast upon them, by those 
who will discover their real objects, after having 
been incautiously drawn into the popular vor. 
tex, and induced to contribute largely to their 
support. 

Another cause of the present condition of the 
institution, is attributed by some to inactivity 
and neglect upon the part of the managers, 
while others give all credit to the managers, 
and refer their distress to a deficient organiza 
tion, a want of responsibility, &c. They say 
that the whole society must be remodelled, be. 
fore any thing efficient can be accomplished. 


Various plans were proposed to effect this ob- 
ject, concerning which much discussion ensued, 
but we are unable to observe from the report of 
proceedings before us, that any material altera- 
tion in the existing system was effected. 

Thus this great meeting adjourned, leaving 
matters in the same deranged state as when 
they assembled, with the financial concerns of 
the society not merely embarrassed, but actu- 
ally bankrupt. Having succeeded through high 
political and clerical influence, in acquiring a0 
ascendancy over the American people in rela- 





eordant with the one of the fundamental princi- | 


tion to the most vital object of national interest, 
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unprecedentéd in the history of any institution | 
in this country, this society has, in the midst of 
an apparently prosperous career, been suddenly 
arrested in its course, and by the admission of 
its warmest supporters is now found deficient in 
the objects which it had contemplated, and ren- 
dered incapable of proceeding in its concerns 
under existing circumstances. 


Is this result surprising? It is certainly not 
unexpected to us, when we consider the classes 
of the community by which it was sustained, 
and the ground upon which they lent it their 
support 

Many individuals have caressed it, as an ob- 
ject of popular favor, well calculated to indulge 
their prejudices and animate their hopes of a 
final and complete separation between the white 
and colored races, They have said, we will 
support this society, because we shall thereby 
“get rid of the blacks,” who are “ an abomina- 
ble nuisance” in our country. They have not 
thought of the chimerical nature of such an 
idea, which now must burst upon them from 
the development of recent facts, and induce them 
at once to abandon the thought in despair, and 
no longer to trust in the pretensions of the Co- 
lonization Society. 


Others have supported the society, because 
Clay, Mercer, Frelinghuysen, and some of the 
eminent political characters of the day have 
given it their sanction, and said some eloquent 
sentences in its behalf, or because their pas- 
tor told them it was right, and not on the 
ground of real principle, or from motives of true 
benevolence. It is easy to perceive, that. such 
advocates, though their zeal might even be dis- 
played by boisterous and energetic declamation 
on its behalf, can have no substantial interest in 
its prosperity, and when difficulties arose, would 
soon retreat to be spectators of its struggles. 


Another class have supported the scheme un- 
der a belief that it was the best means of effect- 
ing the overthrow of the slave system—that co- 
lonizationists were in fact abolitionists in dis- 
guise, and had the ultimate object of universal 
emancipation in view. ‘They have been incau- 
tiously led into this error from the representa- 
tions of the agents of the society, and from 
placing a reliance on the great names which 
have been from time to time heralded forth as 
its officers, and which had previously appeared 
associated with the abolition cause. They have 


of the system—an investigation into the real me- 


rits of the scheme has amply convinced many of 
these individuals already of their mistake, and 
they have immediately renounced their error-— 
Recent events must of course tend to drive all 
of them from the colonization ranks. 

Another class have been deluded by the con- 
soling prospect of introducing Christianity into 
uncivilized Africa. ‘They have pictured in ima- 
gination a whole continent of barbarians trans- 
formed into a race of civilized, polished and re- 
fined Christians, wielding the destinies of a 
mighty republic, the wonder and admiration of 
the world ! 

Those of this class who have not already been 
convinced from the numerous events of an anti- 
Christian nature, which have polluted the his- 
tory of the colony from its very origin, that this 
prospect is a mere ideal phantom, never to be 
realized, will now be obliged to resign their 
hopes (at least so far as the colony at Liberia is 
concerned) with the downfal of the society: 


A few individuals have confined their views, 
simply to the establishment of a commercial co- 
lony on the shores of Africa, whither such free 
people of color as desired it might be assisted to 
emigrate, without considering the question of 
abolition as involved in the measure, or without 
having any ulterior objects in view. How far 
this class of colonizationists will be able to sus- 
tain the exhausted energies of the society future 
events must show ; it seems to us, that they are 
the only individuals who will now be interested 
in supporting it. 

We hope that the extended influence which 
this institution has acquired, may not be with- 
out its use, though we confidently believe, that 
emancipation would have progressed much 
more rapidly had it not been organized. Yet it 
has tended to keep alive a pervading interest on 
the subject of slavery and its remedy; and 
though its principles have been false, and its 
measures worse than useless, yet it may have 
prepared many minds for the reception of truth 
which otherwise might have been closed against 
it, and thus have paved the way for a more ge- 
neral and efficient action on the great question 
of abolition. 

Already do we perceive the breaking away of 
the clouds of ignorance and prejudice, which 
have so long obscured all true views on the mo- 
mentous question of slavery, and which have 








in fact been taken by external appearances, and 
have neglected to examine the intimate structure 


been so thickened and extended during the po- 


| pular reign of the Colonization Society—already 
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do we see the shadowing forth of light, even in 
the midst of darkness—the glad omen of future 
brightness. 


May the many humane and philanthropic in- 
dividuals who have been incautiously led astray 
by the illusory projects of the colonizationists, 
and who really feel a deep and abiding interest 
in the welfare of the colored race, look well to 
the course which justice, humanity, and patriot- 
ism will call on them to pursue. May the down- 
fal of the cherished object of their fondest hopes, 
teach them the solemn truth, that nothing short, 
of a decided, unconditional and uncompromising 
opposition to oppression and cruelty, will ever 
satisfy the demands of justice, or meet with the 
approbation of heaven. Slavery is not to be 
overthrown by palliating its enormities, or by 
admitting the necessity of its continuance under 
existing circumstances; it must be attacked by 
bold and fearless assertions of its monstrous 
criminality, its inhumanity, its cruelty, and the 
hourly dangers to which we are exposed from 
its continuance—dangers of which all must be 
sensible who acknowledge the divine sentiment, 
that “God is just, and that his justice will not 
sleep for ever.” 

The period has now arrived when all the 
friends of the true interests of the colored race, 
should rally around the ancient standard of abo- 
lition. Much is to be accomplished by their 
united exertions, in creating a moral influence 
which will extend over the land, convincing the 
judgments and awakening the consciences of 
thousands who are now slumbering in danger- 
ous apathy. A few bold and noble individuals 
have not ceased to raise their voices against pre- 
vailing injustice and cruelty; they have toiled 
diligently and laboriously, amidst loud cries of 
their fanaticism, and unceasing clamors against 
the honesty of their intentions, and the safety of 
their designs; it is now time that their princi- 
ples should be calmly investigated and examined 
by the lights of truth and justice; if they be 
the principles of unchanging truth they must 
finally prevail. 

The fiat of “liberty to the captive” has gone 
forth—the car of universal emancipation has 
been set in motion, and is rolling over the land 
with an unfailing impetus—one great mountain 
which has opposed its course is now happily re- 
moved, and we confidently trust that it will not 
again be interrupted in its onward course, until 
“every yoke be broken,” not by physical force, 








not by unconstitutional interference with the 
vested rights of any one, but by the command. 
ing edict of public sentiment. 

And amongst the most gratifying evidences 
afforded of the approach of this desirable con. 
summation, is the downfal of the American Co. 
lonization Society, which, in the midst of an ap. 
parently prosperous career, sustained by all the 
powerful influences which exalted talents, com. 
manding eloquence, and the imposing appear. 
ances of benevolence and religion could bring 
to its aid, has suddenly been found incapable of 
fulfilling its objects; and without any interfe. 
rence from those opposed to its measures, has 
been landed in confusion and embarrassment, as 
if by the decree of a superintending and unseen 
power. 

The history of this institution furnishes a me. 
morable example of the insufficiency of all 
worldly policy, and the incapacity of the most 
profound human wisdom, in attempting to coun- 
teract an evil, the essence of which consists in 
an open violation of the most sacred of men’s 
rights, and which can alone be atoned for by 
the humble acknowledgment of its enormity, 
and its immediate abandonment. 





The following paragraph will exhibit the 
afflicting vicissitudes of climate, which the na- 
tives of the interior of Africa have to incur. 
Mungo Park, having been robbed of every thing 
even to his clothes, arrived naked and alone, at 
Sibidooloo, a town on the river Senegal, 500 
miles from any settlement, and about the same 
distance N. E. of Liberia. 


“Having arrived at Sibidooloo, he waited on 
the mansa, or chief ruler of the town, and re- 
lated his misfortune ; when the latter taking his 
pipe from his mouth, and tossing up his sleeve, 
said, with an indignant air, “Sit down, you shall 
have every thing restored to you; I have sworn 
it.” He then ordered several of his people to go 
by daybreak next morning over the hills, and 
obtain the assistance of the dooty of Bammakoo 
in pursuing the robbers. Thusrelieved, Mr. Park 
remained two days in this hospitable village but 
found it pressed by so severe a famine that he 
could not think of tasking their kindness any 
longer, and went on to a town called Wonda. 
Here the mansa, who was at once chief magis- 
trate and schoolmaster, received him with kind- 
ness ; but the famine was felt there with equal se- 
verity. Remarking five or six women who came 
daily to receive an allowance of corn from the 
dooty, he took leave to ask an explanation. 
“Look at that boy,” said the magistrate ; his 
mother has sold him to me for fifty days’ sub- 


\ sistence for herself and family.” 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 








EDUCATION. 


This is a subject to which the public attention 
appears, at present, to be much awakened. Its 
importance is widely acknowledged, both as re- 
spects individuals themselves, and its influence 
on the future prosperity of our country. Yet 
among those who feel this importance, and press 
it with all the energy of their eloquence on the 
minds of others, how many are there to whom 
the ignorance and abasement of our country’s 
millions of slaves, occasions scarcely a passing 
thought. 

But to those who commisserate the miserable 
situation of the slave, and feel that he, as them- 
selves, is to take from his existence here the 
the mould for that of eternity, the gross mental 
darkness in which his faculties are so sternly 
bound, afford one of the strongest incitements to 
persevere in the work of emancipation. The 
misery which is to endure but for this life, may 
be borne by those who can look forward with 
unfaltering hope to the bliss of another world, 
but when that tyranny, which has laid the yoke 
of a merciless bondage on the human form, ex- 
tending still further its unholy violence, endea- 
vours to crush out also the light of the soul, it 
becomes no longer endurable. The victims of 
this tyranny may not, indeed, be wholly sensi- 
ble of the extent of the wrong, but will those 
who feel how much of happiness is dependent 
om a proper mental cultivation, and how fearful 
a weight of the good or evil of our future desti- 
ny is involved in the religious instructions im- 
parted to the mind—those who value as they 
ought the revelation of the gospel, and the truths 
of the Christian religion, sanction by their si- 
lence and inertness this awful iniquity ? Should 
any of the female friends of the slave feel their 
hands weak, or their hearts wavering, we ask 
them to peruse the following provisions of a re- 
cent enactment of the South Carolina legisla- 
ture, and to remember as they read how many 
of those who are to be so sedulously kept in 
darkness are of their own sex. 


“A white person teaching a slave or free per- 
son of color to read or write, is subject to a fine 








of $100 and six months imprisonment, and a free 
or person teaching is subjected to fifty 
asnes, and a fine of $50, and a slave teaching 
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will receive fifty lashes. No slave or free per- 
son of color is hereafter to be allowed to preach 
or lecture. No white person is to preach or lec- 
ture to slaves or free colored persons, except in 
the presence of not less than three white slave 
holders.” 


What can be more unjust and oppressive than 
this law? What a more fruitful source of de- 
gradation and depravity ? Almost shut out from 
the knowledge of the truths of the gospel, almost 
forbidden the worship of the Most High, crushed 
so far as the power of man extends to the level 
of the brute, what can be expected but the 
growth of all evil around their hearts; and 
should they even attempt to assert their right to 
freedom by physical strength, but the most un- 
sparing and merciless devastation. 

Were there no other iniquity attached to the 
system of slavery, did it involve no cruelty, no 
physical suffering, the gross ignorance and con- 
sequent vice which it entails upon its victims, 
should be sufficient to array every Christian bo- 
som against it. If with all the helps to righteous- 
ness that the promulgation of the Christian reli- 
gion affords, the human mind is still prone to 
resist the known and acknowledged will of God, 
what fearful wickedness is it to shut from it that 
knowledge, and leave it unaided by the revela- 
tion of the gospel to struggle in the depths of a 
fathomless darkness. 


FEMALE ANTISLAVERY ASSOCIA- 
TIONS. 


The following resolutions adopted by the re- 
cent Anti-Slavery Convention held Philadelphia, 
and the accompanying remarks from Horace P. 
Wakefield, are full of encouragement to such 
female anti-slavery societies, as are already esta- 
blished, and should induce the formation of like 
associations wherever they are read. Will any 
such acknowledge themselves indifferent to the 
existence of slavery, with all its concomitant ini- 
quity and wretchedness? And if not really in- 
different, will they plead incapability of assist- 
ing in the cause of emancipation, while their aid 
is thus eloquently sought by their brethren? 

“ Resolved, That the convention recommend 
the youth of our country, male and female, to 


form auxiliary anti-slavery societies, as they 
may deem proper.” 


“ Resolved, That the cause of abolition emi- 
nently deserves the countenance and support of 
American women, inasmuch as one. million of 
their colored sisters are pining in abject servi- 
tude—as their example and influence 
measurably as laws on society—and as the ex- 
ertions of the females of Great Britain have been 
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signally instrumental in liberating eight hun- || ment of her sisters and brethren in bondage— 


dred thousand slaves in the colonies.” 


“ Resolved, That all the ladies of the land are 
respectfully and earnestly invited by this con- 
vention to form anti-slavery societies in every 
state, county and town in the Union; and that 
we recommend them tv publish tracts and ad- 
dresses calculated to wake up a slumbering na- 
tion.” 


“ Resolved, That we hail the establishment of 
ladies’ anti-slavery societies, as the harbinger of 
a brighter day, and that we feel great confidence 
in the efficacy of their exertions, and that those 
ladies who have promptly come forward in this 
great work, are deserving the thanks of those 
who are ready to perish.” 


“The resolution encouraging the formation 
of female anti-slavery societies,” says the Eman- 
cipator, “elicited some eloquent remarks from 
Horace P. Wakefield, the representative of the 
Female Anti-Slavery Association, of Reading, 
Mass.” 


“He said, the institution he represented, al- 
though but recently formed, had done much to 
awaken and enlist the sympathies of the com- 
munity in which his lot was cast. He alluded 
to the fact, that the illustrious Wilberforce was 
first induced to lift up his voice against that 
horrible abomination, the African slave trade, 
through the influence of one woman, the wife of 
a member of parliament. The mother of that 
faithful and fearless champion of the oppressed, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, was the principal means, 
under God, of his being enlisted as he is. Liv- 
ing in a slave country, while Garrison was a 
child, she saw and felt for the sufferings of the 
enslaved. With her hand on the head of her 
son, she poured into his listening ear the tale of 
blood ; and instilled into his young spirit those 
noble sentiments.which have grown with his 
growth, and strengthened with his strength, un- 
til they constitute the ruling and blessed pas- 
sion of his being. 

The influence of woman, under God, is om- 
nipotent. Who can collect the flying leaves of 
the sybil, and foretell their influence? It is in- 
calculably great? Prejudice may check and 
impede the progress of enlightened woman for a 
while; but her efforts cannot long be restrain. 
ed. As well might you attempt to bind down 
the lion with the cobweb. Although the moral 
earthquake may cause the very earth to quake 
and tremble under her feet; although the ele- 
ments of society may be flying like the track- 
less clouds, while truth is reforming and remo- 
delling them ; still woman can exert her soothing 
and gentle influence amidst the wildest of the 
storm. She was created to hush the angry pas- 
sions of political and personal strife, and to point 
man away from sordid and selfish pursuits, to 
the high and holy object of doing good to his 





species. Her course in the cause of usefulness 
is ever onward. The base tendencies of ambi- 
tious feeling cannot lure her from the single aim 
before her eye—that of aiding in the disenthral- 





Let the females of this nation organize 4 
selves into anti-slavery societies, on principles 
kindred with those promulgated by this conven. 
tion, and they will not and cannot be arr 

in their efforts, except by that Almighty power 
which stopped the sun ‘in the heavens.” 


FREE PRODUCTS. 


We are glad to perceive that this subject did 
not escape the notice of the Convention, and 
they have recommended the taking of measures 
to facilitate a better supply of goods, unconta. 
minated by the guilt of slavery. Regarding a 
voluntary participation in the products of slavery 
as involving the consumer in the guilt of oppres. 
sion, and rivet the fetters of the slave, we can- 
not but rejoice at all means taken to substitute 
for them those procured by the labor of freemen, 
Among the resolutiors of the Convention, we 
find the following on this subject :— 

“ Resolved, That this Convention recommend 
to the executive committee of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, the adoption of suitable 
measures to collect information from all parts of 
the commercial world, respecting the best means 
of obtaining supplies for the consumption of our 
citizens, of the products of free labor, in substi. 


tution for those of slaves.” 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
MY COTTAGE HOME. 


My cottage home! my cottage home! 
How beautiful it lies, 

Amid its quiet loveliness, 
Beneath our bright blue skies, 

A stranger’s eye might mark it not, 
Nor deem that it was fair— 

To me it is a lovely spot, 
For those I love are there. 


In summer there are wild flowers round, 
And the tall forest weaves 
A drapery of light and shade, 
With its green and pleasant leaves. 
And thousand birds are pouring out, 
To the gay and singing breeze, 
From the wild joy of their leaping hearts, 
A thousand melodies. 


The shadowing of an oak’s green boughs, 
Is flung the low roof o’er ; 

And clambering vines their blossoms hang 
About the open door. 

And round the harvest’s ripening wealth 
Waves in its yellow light; 

And the feathery tassels of the maize 
Bend gracttally and slight. 


But were it thousand times more fair; 
If o’er the fertile soil, 
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To me the rudest desert wild 


Oppression shook her manacles, 


And sconrged the slave to toil. 


Were better for my home, 
$o never on its arid breeze 
The voice of wrong might come. 


But round my home, my cottage home, 
The tyrant never treads, 

And o’er the fields luxuriant wealth 
No slave his sad tear sheds. 

And were it not that I have learned 
In other scenes, to know 

Of deeds of cruelty and wrong, 
And of the oppress’d one’s woe— 


And were it not that still a tale 
Is wafted on the air, 
Telling of fearful injuries, 
And anguish and despair ; 
I.might, perchance, almost forget 
The guilt and wrongs of earth, 
And deem that brightness gleamed alone, 
Around the household hearth. 


But wo for man’s dark cruelty ! 
His selfishness and pride! 
For him the earth is drenched with tears, 
With human life-blood dyed. 
In his own freedom glorying, 
He lifts his voice on high, 
While on his brother’s shrinking form 
His crushing fetters lie. 
GERTRUDE. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
SONNET. 


‘Tis winter now, and wild and chill 
Through tangled boughs the night wind flies, 
Wailing in grief-tones wild and shrill, 
The scattered bloom that round him lies. 
The verdure faded from the hill, 
The summer blossoms’ faded dyes, 
ind the hushed warblers’ gushing melodies. 


But mingling with the moaning gale 
There comes a yet more mournful cry, 
The fettered negro’s plaining wail, 
The yoice of heart-wrung agony, 
Telling of woe and wrong, a tale, 
That well may wake compassion’s sigh, 
And stain the cheek with shame a blood-red dye. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
ALINE, 


How very beautiful 
The creatures of the earth can sometimes be! 
was one of such; the summer rose 
not a petal fresher than her cheek, 
Nor hath the light of the out-breaking sun 
More radiant gladness than her beaming smile. 
Her heart was full of gushing happiness. 
The common air—the unfolding of a flower— 
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to her; and her glad spirit breathed 
Its light o’er all around. Yet her soft eye 
Was readier than a child’s to fill with tear 

For human sorrow ; and her heart poured out 
Its large affections over all that lived. 

There was no selfishness in its young pulse ; 
Its thoughts were full of God, and all He made 
To breathe upon the earth shared in her love, 
And the up swelling of her sympathies. 


Again, 
In after years, I looked upon Aline. 
Her face was lovely yet, but wore not all 
The bloom of its young freshness; and the light 
That made its glance a gladness, was not there. 
A childish group was round, filling the room 
With their sweet laughter; and a bright eyed 
irl, 
Who looked Aline restored to youth again, 
Held to his mother’s cheek the baby lips 
Of a young brother, crowing in his joy 
As she laughed back to him. 


Aline went forth 
Amidst her servants; and her voice arose 
Shrilly and harsh, and they shrunk back in 
dread 
From her stern eye. 
scourge 
Was busy at her bipding ; and the limbs 
Of woman bled before her, and the shriek 
Of childhood rose unheeded, 


The keen and cruel 


There came one, 
Whose traffic was in human forms; whose 
wealth 
Was gathered from the blood of breaking hearts, 
And the stern rending of the holiest ties 
That bless man’s nature. For a price of gold, 
Her husband sold to him the only son 
Of a fond mother’s love, and from the arms 
Of conjugal affection, a sad wife, - 
With all her weeping babes—and she stood by— 
That once compassionate girl—without a tear ; 
Seeing their misery, yet speaking not 
One word to save them. She who once, 
But at the thought of such iniquity 
And so much wretchedness, had shuddering 
wept, 
Beheld it now without a passing pang; 
And careless went to her own babes again. 
So much had the best feelings of her heart 
Been seared by dwelling midst a land of slaves, 


FREE LABOUR PRODUCTS, 


. “We are truly glad to perceive, that the 
brief appeal which we made in our last, on the 
subject of abstaining from the products of the 
slave, has not been altogether without effect— 
The subject is one that lies near our heart. We 
strive to practice what we preach in relation to 
it. Our mind is becoming more and more agi- 
tated respecting it, every day. It rises up be- 


fore us with hourly increasing magnitude and 
interest, and with unnumbered voices speaks to 








The voice of streams—the music of a bird 


us of its intimate connexion with the present 
| and eternal destinies of millions. 
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Atthe request of the “ Pennsylvania Society for 


We have just arisen from the perusal of , 


promoting the Abolition of Slavery” &c. Davin portion of the Fifth Report of the “ British Fe. 


Pau. Brown, Esq. delivered a eulogium on the || ¢ 


life and character of Witu1am WiLsERFORCE, on 
the evening of the 10th inst. at the Musical 
Fund Hall. 

The assembly was large enough to fill the 
hall to overflowing, and although it required 
nearly two hours to perform his duty, the audi- 
ence were completely absorbed, enchained and 
enraptured by the orator. He was frequently 
interrupted by peals of applause, more especially 
when he took up as incidental to, and connected 
with the subject of the eulogy, the consideration 
of the scheme of colonizing the free people of 
color of this country on the shores of Africa.— 
The impolicy, the inexpediency, the illegality 
and wickedness of the scheme were lucidly 


male Anti-Slavery Society for Birmi ” 

in which we find some valuable Saal 
on the subject before us. ‘This able report con. 
tains a recommendation for the appointment of 
agents, “ for the general purpose of declaring to 
all who are willing to give them a ferric, 
the real upholders of slavery are they who provide 
a market for the slaveholder ; and that they it is, 
and none but they, who furnish him with a di. 
rect incentive to all his injustice, all his inhu. 
manity, all his oppression. 

Oh! will not American females—they who 
have so generously felt and labored for the down. 
trodden Greeks and Poles,—lay these sen. 
timents of their British sisters to heart? We 
appeal to them with the confidence of earnest 
zeal; for we know that when woman,—prayer. 
ful, patient, persevering woman,—takes this 
work in hind, it will be accomplished.”—C, W, 
Dennison. 





shown; and consequently, the aspersions of the 





enemies of freedom, thrown upon the fair and The annexed advertisement, which we find in 
enduring fame of Wilberforce, were cast back |} a late Mobile papper, will sound queer enough 
upon them with a force consistent with the || to our northern readers, The advertiser must 
united influence of truth and eloquence. The |} be an odd fish :— 


monster of duplicity has received a thunderbolt 


Negroes for Swap—I have on hand a few 


which, if it has not shivered it to atoms, will || negroes, of superior quality, taken to this place 


well nigh have crippled it unto death. 

We cannot but rejoice, that Providence is do- 
ing his own work, in bringing forward in his 
own time the ablest advocates of the oppressed. 
In the present instance, it was by no means an- 
ticipated that D. P. Brown would have done 
other than try to cover the deformities of the 
scheme by the mantle of charity—but the offi- 
cious anxiety of some to impose upon his under- 
standing, induced him to give the subject a tho- 
rough examination. 

The nearer he approached, the more distinctly 
he discerned the revolting character of this 
monster of oppression—and like every honest 
and intelligent republican and christian, he was 
compelled to give utterance to his indignation. 

A large edition of the eulogium will be pub- 
lished, which we hope will be perused by our 
fellow citizens in every section of the union. 





“'To the womEN or America, whose sympa- 
thies know no distinction of clime, or sect, or 
color, the suffering slave is making a strong ap- 
peal. Oh let it not be unheeded! for of those 
to whom much is given, much will be required 
at the last dread tribunal; and never in the 
strongest terms of human eulogy was woman’s 
influence overrated. Sisters, daughters, wives 
and mothers, your influence is felt every where 
—at the fire side, and in the halls of legislation, 
surrounding, like the all-encircling atmosphere, 
brother and father, husband and son! And by 


your love of them—by every holy sympathy of 
your bosoms—by every mournful ceea which 
comes up to you from hearts whose sanctuary 
of affections has been made waste and desolate, 
you are called upon to exert it in the cause of 


for the purpose of selling to the inhabitants of 
Mobile. Negroes of that kind appear to be in 
demand, and as I intend leaving shortly, I feel 
disposed to change a few of them for negroes of 
less character, that may suit the Louisiana mua- 
ket. The bigger the rascal the better, provided 
the owners are willing to make up in cash what 
is lacking in good qualities. I can be seen at 
Eallenger’s old house on Joseph street, where 
my negroes are. I still have some fine negroes 
that I willsell forcash. ALexanpeR Puryear. 
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